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persisted in holding or expressing dissenting views were subject to trial in civil courts
and punishment by fine, jalL or torture. Dissenters were denied the right to vote or
hold public office.
In New England, the Congregational Puritan form of church organization was
established by law by the Massachusetts and Connecticut legislatures, and in fact if not
by specific law in New Hampshire, but no church was established in Rhode Island.
There, religious freedom was sturdily maintained by Roger Williams and his followers
in line with the principles of separation of church and state expressed by the
Anabaptist sects of Europe. Rhode Island thus became the principal haven for religious
dissenters in New England, as Pennsylvania was in the Middle Colonies.
In the South the Church of England was from the first established in Virginia by
the terms of the charter of 1607 to the London Company and by many subsequent
laws promulgated under the company and by the legislature. Even so, it was difficult
for the church to flourish in the early seventeenth century because the lack of towns,
the sparse and dispersed population, the poor salaries paid to the clergy, and the
primitive conditions of life made it hard to persuade able priests to leave their parishes
in England. Although Maryland was first settled largely by Catholics, a law of
toleration was passed in 1649 permitting trinitarian Christians to worship as they
pleased, until the Church of England was established by law some half century later.
The general religious profile in the seventeenth-century colonies was thus mixed:
established churches in New England and the South; considerable toleration in Rhode
Island, Pennsylvania, and Delaware; and considerable uncertainty and change in New
York, New Jersey, and Maryland. By 1700 nearly 300 churches had been established
in the English colonies. Most of them were Calvinist (Congregational, Presbyterian,
Dutch Reformed, and French Reformed).
Despite the sectarian and political quarrels that divided one group from another,
the dominating world outlook among the colonists was, of course, basically Christian.
Whether Catholic or Protestant, Calvinist or Lutheran, English or Dutch, church
member or not, the prevailing atmosphere of belief and attitude was that of Chris-
tianity. Puritan and Quaker, separatist and Anglican could quarrel about the proper
way to reach salvation, but they all agreed that salvation was important. They could
disagree concerning the role of the clergyman in bringing the individual into proper
relationship with God, but they all agreed that making one's peace with God was the
prime purpose of life. The Calvinist may have emphasized total depravity a little more,
and the Quaker may have stressed the "inner light" of conscience, but they both
operated from a point of view that was generally at odds with the new philosophy of
science that was developing in Western Europe.
The basic structure of the Christian tradition was reenforced in the New World
with every shipload of colonists. They assumed, and were constantly reminded by
their preachers and by easy-to-read devotional books that human nature was divided
into a material and a spiritual element, the body partaking of nature and the soul
linking man's spirit to the highest spirit of all. Calvinism was perhaps more gloomy and
pessimistic than any other sect about the inherent depravity of human nature, but all
Christian faiths put some stock in the fall of Adam and hence the need for men to seek
forgiveness and grace by expressing faith in Christ's sacrifice. By exercising this